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A Year of Artificial Insemination Feeding of Bulls.—All bulls have been fed on the following ration 
‘ given night and morning :— 
L. E. A. ROWSON Lb. 
Increasing interest is being shown in artificial insemination 
throughout this country and several articles have appeared recently Meadow hay a — % 


reviewing the technique used and setting forth the advantages 
and disadvantages of the process. As most readers know, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has set up two large-scale experimental 
centres in this country, one at Reading and one at Cambridge. 
Other centres are being operated privately and more are in the 
process of development. It seems opportune, therefore, that we 
should put into print some of the experiences we have had at 
Cambridge. 

The Cambridge Centre commenced operation in the latter half 
of November, 1942, with two bulls, a Shorthorn and a Friesian, 
the former being a seven-year-old proven bull and the latter a four- 
year-old animal. The bulls were housed in temporary buildings 
until the new centre was completed in March, 1943. The animals 
were subjected to the usual health tests, consisting of the tuber- 
culin and abortion tests, together with sheath washings to detect 
trichomoniasis. A nymphomaniac cow was obtained and also had 
to pass these health tests before being used. Before any cows were 
inseminated semen from both bulls was subjected to repeated 
examinations for volume, activity and pH, count and activity after 
storage. In the early stages all samples were = through the slow 
cooling process of half an hour at 15°, half an hour at 10° and were 
stored at 5°C. Later, when egg yolk dilutor was used, this slow 
cooling process was dispensed with and the diluted semen rapidly 
cooled to 5°. Rapid cooling in the presence of egg yolk dilutor 
apparently has little effect on the sperm. (Examination by means 
of the Barcroft apparatus has confirmed this, as shown in graph 
“A.”)? Samples diluted in this manner are regularly used until 
four days old, and in 1943 1,522 animals were inseminated with 
a conception rate slightly better than that of normal matings. 


GrapH A. 
(By kind permission of Dr. Walton) 
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This has been supplemented whenever possible by roots or carrots’ 


TECHNIQUE 


Collection of Semen.—The usual type of rubber artificial vagina 
is used but with a special type of collecting cup. This is a double 
wall unsilvered vacuum cup and is graduated in the normal way. 
The advantage is that in cold weather the vacuum prevents rapid 
cooling of the semen. An alternative method is to use a rubber 
cone which fits over the end of the vagina and into the end of which 
is fitted a Pyrex test tube. The tube and cone are bent back alortg- 
side the vagina for warmth until immediately before collection. 
A short vagina is also used and the bull ejaculates directly into the 
cane, giving a very clean sample. After collection the semen is 
immediately examined for motility and a little drawn off for counting. 

From January Ist, 1943, until the end of the year the following 
number of collections has been taken per bull, including all experi- 
mental collections :— 


Bull No. 1 Bull No. 4 
79 


The original bulls (Numbers 1 and 2) have been used regularly 
throughout the year, collections being taken every two and a half to 
three days and have never yet failed to serve when required. 
Dilution of Semen.—The semen is immediately diluted with fresh 
egg yolk phosphate solution the formula of which is as follows :— 


KH,PO, eee 0-2 gm. 
Na,HPO,:12H,O 2-0 gms. 
Glass distilled H,O .... 100 c.c. 


An equal volume of fresh egg yolk and the above solution are mixed 
together and this mixture used for diluting the sperm.? It should 
be approximately the same temperature as the semen before diluting. 
A citrate mixture can be used instead of phosphate and is said to 
make the examination of the sperm easier. Dilution is graded 
according to the average sperm count of the bull used. This ensures 
that with a normal dose of | c.c. of diluted semen each cow is getting 
a constant number of sperm irrespective of the bull used. A 5 c.c. 
ejaculate with an 800 to 1,000 count and diluted 1 in 6 will, there- 
fore, be sufficient to inseminate 35 cows. Much greater dilutions 
have been used in America,* but dilutions up to 1 in 5 or 6 have 
been well tried and found satisfactory, and unless a very large 
number of cows is to be bred from any particular bull further dilu- 
tion is unnecessary. To get the proper buffering effect a minimum 
dilution of 1 to 3 should be used. 

Counting.—This can be done by making a known dilution of 
semen and counting on the Fuchs-Rosenthal Haemocytometer or 
by means of a visual opacity test using standardised barium sulphate 
tubes. This latter method is quick and quite as accurate as counting. 

The average count per bull throughout the year has been as 


follows :-— 
Mills Mills 
per c.c. per c.c. 
Bull No. | sia 998 Bull No. 4 1,156 
» No.2 ai 586 » No. 5 eis 924 
” No. 3 1,203 


Transport.—For short distances the semen is carried in a wide- 
mouthed thermos flask, in the bottom of which is a piece of ice 
covered with a layer of cotton wool. Long-distance transport of 
semen was tried but met with poor results for a number of reasons : 

(1) Wartime transport delayed many samples. 
(2) Long-distance transport is always based on an estimated 
oestrus and many of these fail to materialise on the required 


day. 
(3) Breakages of thermos flasks used for transporting the 
semen. 
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(4) Many practitioners have not had the opportunity of (1) It is much quicker. teactio 
carrying out inseminations previously and many also do not (2) A minimum of instruments is required. Except 
possess the necessary instruments. (3) The uterus and ovaries can be palpated at the same time, | sample 
It would seem, therefore, that large-scale long-distance transport __ (4) The semen cannot flow back into the vagina as frequently } should 
for individual cows will only result in bringing the process of arti- happens when deposited in the cervix. index | 
ficial insemination into disrepute unless these difficulties can be (5) No speculum is used and there is, therefore, no doubtful | togethe 
overcome. The use of carrier pigeons may partly overcome the sterilisation between cows. technic 
transport difficulty but considerable organisation would be neces- Conception Rate-—There are three ways of expressing the con-§ of heat 
sary and the distance of flight is limited. . ception rate :— . history 
Technique of Insemination ——A number of difficulties arise w (1) By adding up all inseminations, irrespective of whether a singlt 
large numbers of cattle have to be inseminated each day. The the animals became pregnant, and dividing this number by } at a lat 
ordinary type of artificial insemination syringe is useless because the number of pregnant animals. the abc 
if 10 to 15-cows of different breeds have to be inseminated then one (2) By adding up all the inseminations of the pregnant cows } when : 
must carry a large number of syringes or otherwise must sterilise and dividing this by the number of pregnancies. on the 
between each cow and also use a separate syringe for each breed (3) By calculating the percentage of conceptions resulting § period 
of bull. This is most unsatisfactory since sterilisation on the farm from the first, second, third and subsequent inseminations. animal; 
can only be haphazard. With this in view an inseminating syringe It will be seen that the first method will include any animal which J ticular 
working on a pump basis was designed, the semen being drawn is totally barren. It is not always possible to obtain details of every 
into the long pipette and not into the syringe itself. It also carried animal after insemination, but at Cambridge most animals are 
a battery and small bulb which cast a btam of light along the pipette. examined for pregnancy at some stage after the first six weeks and 
These pipettes were detachable and one could carry a num the rates expressed can be considered as accurate as is possible. | — 
around and use a separate one for each cow. Although the method It will be seen from the Conception Graphs that in the early stages 
was sound the instrument was not in proportion and the pipettes of operations considerable fluctuation in the conception rate occurred, 
tended to become detached in use. It was finally discarded for an This was probably due to faulty technique and to experimenting 
extremely simple and efficient device. This consists of a straight with various methods of insemination. Once a fixed technique was | 
glass capillary tube holding a little over | c.c. of fluid when full developed and yolk buffer used the rate became almost constant,J ~ _ 
and the end being drawn out and tapered. To this tube a 2 c.c. as is shown by the flattening out of the graphs in both cases. These 
glass syringe is attached by means of short length of rubber tubing. graphs are based on conception and non-conception in any singlg’ | 
A piece of the short air tube of milking machine cups is found ideal month and should not be confused with the true conception rate. 
for this and is easily obtainable. A large number of pipettes can be The overall conception rates (Method “I ”’) of bulls used at the 
sterilised ‘at the centre and a dozen or so carried round. Twotubular Cambridge Centre are as follows :— — 
metal containers are used for this purpose, one containing the sterile Bull No. 1, 1-68 on 877 inseminations. 
pipettes which are placed in the other after use and then returned » No. 2, 1-86 on 476 ‘a es 
to the laboratory for washing and re-sterilisation. Semen is drawn » No. 3, 1-76 on 357 at 
into the pipette but never into the rubber connection or syringe » No. 4, 1-48 on 230 a 
and a new pipette is used for each animal. There is, thus, no pos- » No. 5,1-3lon 79 oe 
sible chance of spreading infection by means of the inseminating Bulls Numbers 4 and 5 have not been used heavily and the figures PERSON! 
instruments and the method is efficient and cheap. The technique are based on a small number of inseminations and are, therefore,f._ The 
used at Cambridge consists of depositing the semen at the bifurca- not of any great value. vetering 
tion of the uterine horns. The cervix is picked up per rectum and Records.—The keeping of records is one of the most essential} part-tin 
the glass pipette introduced into the vagina, worked through the points of any centre, both from a commercial and research point} facing 
cervix and the sperm injected slowly. Rapid injection leaves a of view. A record book is kept for each bull in which particulars} staff. | 
considerable amount of residual semen in the capillary tube. This of every sample collected are entered. Each ejaculate is also given} seldom 
technique is much more difficult for a beginner than the speculum a code number and this is entered up against all cows inseminated f routine 
and syringe method but has many advantages :— with that particular sample. Details such as pH, count, motility, the § or 7" 
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reaction time of the bull, date and time of collection are also recorded. 
Except in research centres it is probably unnecessary to count every 
sample from a bull of known fertility, although a periodic check 
should be made. Each animal inseminated is recorded on a card 
index system. On the card the name and number of the animal, 
together with the details of previous history, date of insemination, 
technique of insemination, age of sperm, count, code number, stage 
of heat of the animal and the bull used, are recorded. A complete 
history of each animal is thus built up, as briefly as possible, only 
asingle line of the index card being used. If the animal is examined 
at a later date and found to be pregnant a red line is drawn under 
the above details and the date of examination added. After calving, 
when re-insemination takes place corresponding details are added 
on the line below and the breeding history of an animal over a 
period of years can be built up on a single card. By grouping the 
animals under owners’ names reference to the history of any par- 
ticular animal is obtainable, within a few minutes. 


conditions stated to cause sterility in both groups. In view of 
the experiences of the last year or so I would hesitate before pro- 
nouncing any condition as the cause of the sterility unless that 
condition was very severe. The more one sees of insemination of 
fertile and infertile cows under similar conditions the firmer becomes 
the belief that the endocrine side of the picture has been sadly 
neglected. 

Examination, many hours after oestrus has ceased, sometimes 
reveals a follicle in one ovary but one can often be misled by this, 
for animals sometimes produce two or more follicles only one of 
which ruptures and it is difficult to brand the condition as delayed 
ovulation. Many animals have been inseminated after oestrus has 
ceased with good results. In some cases no follicle has been palpable 
in either ovary, rupture already having taken place, yet conception 
has occurred quite frequently. Two animals inseminated 48 hours 
after first being seen on heat, both became pregnant to this service. 

With the setting up of other centres an enormous amount of. 


Specimen Index Card 
Cow Tvpe 
Calved Served Date Count Technique Age Stage in Heat Code Bull Notes 
Feb., 1942 0 21.3.42 986 lec 1:61U 48 hours Gone off $102. O.S.B. t 
Examined and found pregnant, 20.5.42. J. A. 8 


PERSONNEL 


The Cambridge Centre has been run throughout 1943 by a 
veterinary surgeon in charge, a stockman, office girl, and with the 
part-time help of a second veterinary surgeon. One of the problems 
facing future Artificial Insemination Centres is the question of 
staff. It is essential that it should be under veterinary control but 
seldom will a veterinary surgeon be content to spend his life doing 
routine inseminations and unless facilities are provided for research 
or some such outlet few centres will keep a veterinary surgeon for 
any length of time. Enormous mileages have to be covered to 
operate an area of 20 miles radius and it is questionable whether 
a radius as great as this is economical. Density of cattle popula- 
tion will, of course, have a great effect on the radius to be supplied 
and also on the mileage per cow inseminated. The total mileage 
covered by the staff of the Cambridge Centre in 1943 was over 
38,000, and if this is divided by the number of cows inseminated 
(1,522) it will be seen that for each new cow more than 25 miles 
had to be travelled. This mileage, of course, includes all journeys 
for re-inseminations. In a given area both the conception rate and 
the rate of insemination have an effect on mileage and when work- 
ing at a rate of 1,000 cows per year the mileage per cow is much 
greater than when at a rate of 3,000 to 4,000, Assuming the mileage 
per new cow to be 20 and the conception rate to be 1-6, then if 
16 cows are to be inseminated on an average day, theoretically ten 
would be new and six re-inseminations. The total mileage to be 
covered would be 10 x 20 or 200 miles. It is obvious that two 
people would be required to cope with this. Working a smaller 
atea and with a dense cattle population, two people could inseminate 
a proportionately much greater number of animals. 


- 


REMARKS 


The running of an Artificial Insemination Centre destroys a 
great deal of one’s faith in the various conditions stated to cause 


sterility. When examining sterile cows an enlarged cervix, slight 
discharge or some such condition is usually held to be the cause 


of the sterility. This may be so, but examination and insemina- 
tion of a large number of fertile cows leads one to believe that many 
amimals showing these conditions become pregnant quite easily 
unless the condition is severe. A proportion of animals which have 


failed to become pregnant to repeated inseminations have had 
adhesions hut the majority of difficult cases have shown no detect- 
ible clinical abnormality whatsoever. A number of these difficult 
tases have become pregnant after iodine irrigation or removal of 
the corpus luteum but the exact nature of the condition has seldom 
been determined. It would seem that clinical diagnosis in infertile 


cows is not quite such a simple matter and that if fertile as well 
infertile animals were examined one would certainly find many 


information on breeding and sterility will become available and_some 
effort should be made to correlate the material obtained. *_ 
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MILK ADULTERATION: COUNTY COUNCIL 
PROTEST 


“We take a serious view of this matter, and ask magistrates to 
inflict the full penalty which the law provides,” said Mr. Frank 
Davies, Ammanford, at a meeting of Carmarthenshire County 
Council, when drawing attention to a report of the Chief Inspector 
under the Food and Drugs Act, which stated that milk adulteration 
was increasingly prevalent. It was stated that the figures for milk 
adulteration during the past quarter were the highest ever reported 
in the medical officer of health’s eleven years’ service in the public 
health department. Mr. Frank Davies addéd that there might be 
some excuse for deficiency in fat, but there was no excuse for milk 
adulteration, which was one of the worst crimes of its kind. 

The Chairman (Alderman James Jenkins) said that though he 
supported the views of Mr, Frank Davies on the necessity of 
magistrates imposing maximum penalties for milk adulteration, it 
was only fair to explain that the quality of the milk produced in 
Carmarthenshire was high. ‘‘ There are more attested and accred- 
ited herds of cattle in Carmarthenshire than in any other county in 
England and Wales and Carmarthenshire farmers were the pioneers 
in producing clean and pure milk,” he added. The County Agri- 
cultural Committee had decided to ask the Ministry of Agriculture 
to restore the tuberculosis (attested herds) scheme which had been 
partly discontinued since the outbreak of war. 

Mr. Evan Bevan said it was a pity that the reputation of Car- 
marthenshire farmers for producing very good milk should be 
besmirched by a few who rere guilty of adding water to milk. 


Tests made at Iowa State College indicate that egg shells are 
equal to oyster shells for either laying hens or growing chicks. 
The shell should be free of egg white and be sterilised and ground. 
—Vet. Med. 
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Veterinary Education in Great Britain for qualified practitioners will be reduced. As to the first fear other | 
t ; we have made it clear that the recommendations we make are J trainin 
Second Report of the Loveday Committee based on the assumption that the present policy of Governmest out e) 
= be as to we are assured that it remain; Jentry 
3 the policy o vernment that the private practitioner shall play occurr 
CHAPTER I: THE F UTURE _DEMAND FOR a part, and an increasing part, in measures that may be sponsored f studen 
VETERINARY SURGEONS by the State for the promotion of the health of farm stock or for f overcré 
5. The expressed intention of the Government to maintain a the control and eradication of disease, and it may be pointed out fnot or 
healthy and well-balanced agriculture will increase greatly the that even if this were not so the total demand for veterinary sur- flaid an 
demand for veterinarians, and at the outset it is necessary to revise geons whether in the State Service or as private practitioners would f that to 
the estimate made in 1938 of the numbers for which educational not be reduced; as to the third we have already recommended, and J gradua 
facilities should be provided. At that time we estimated that the to this recommendation we attach great importance, that the menace would 
future annual demand for veterinary surgeons would be in the of unqualified practice should without delay form the subject of J view v 
neighbourhood of 150 for the quinquennium 1938-1942 and 115 a special enquiry. staffs ; 
subsequently, but we indicated certain factors which might make In estimating the future demand two further factors have to be § would 
these figures too low. In the event they have been shown to be considered—the possibility of a large number of qualified persons J We do 
too low, the numbers qualifying in Great Britain in the years 1940, from Eire seeking employment in Great Britain, and the growing tion th 
1941 and 1942 being 185, 191, and 195 respectively without causing needs of the colonies. As regards Eire we find that over a number § be lim 
unemployment. of years only a few of the Dublin men (32 over ten years) came to § figures 
6. At an early stage in our present enquiry we consulted repre- Great Britain. The next decade may see an increase in this num- § clinical 
sentatives of the Ministry of Agricuiture and Fisheries, since they ber, but this, if it occurred, would in our view be more than offset { field st 
alone would be in a position to assist us in respect of the future by the needs of the colonies which according to our latest inform:- premis 
expansion of the State veterinary service and the extent to which tion are growing rapidly. The majority of veterinarians in provid 
the service of private practitioners is likely to be utilised by the Colonial Services are trained in the United Kingdom. In the past ff teachin 
Government in giving effect to its policy. ‘These representatives, the chief éndeavour of veterinarians in the colonies has been to § of the 
while recognising the difficulty of making anything in the nature secure control over major transmissible diseases of stock respon- about | 
of a close estimate, informed us that they expected a total demand sible for high mortality. These major diseases are gradually I. | 
for about 220 veterinarians annually for a period of about ten years, coming under control, bringing to light the fact that they have § instruc 
with a possible reduction to 150 annually later. masked other conditions less spectacular but highly important that } reasons 
7. An increasing demand for veterinary services is already making will demand the close attention of the veterinary staffs. The ing th 
itself felt. It arises in large measure from the development of a progress of pastoral peoples is largely dependent on the impzove- {The L 
livelier appreciation by the farmer and the public of the fact that ment of their livestock which is necessary for the adequate produc- J experie 
the veterinary practitioner is the physician of the farm and a_ tion of dairy and other livestock products essential to their higher f of the 
guarantor of much of the nation’s food supply. The farmer has nutrition and general social advancement. Many more veterinarians § This p 
become far more conscious of the losses due to disease contracted will be required to effect control of diseases of stock and improve § what is 
by his stock. This consciousness results in part from the introduc- the types of animals by the application of sound genetical and modate 
tion of the voluntary scheme for the control of certain diseases of nutritional knowledge. is the 
dairy stock* and its associated veterinary demonstrations, talks Taking everything into account we do not consider that the— We he 
and informative articles in the agricultural Press. estimate of 220 is excessive and we have framed our recommenda-f univers 
In its newly announced policy on milkt the Government appears _ tions on this basis. We see, however, no reason whatever to believe} sities it 
to be aiming at a quarterly examination by veterinary surgeons that the demand will fall after a decade to 150. On the contrary§ gradua' 
of every dairy herd in the country, though at the moment owing’ we are of the opinion that if full effect be given to the present It is a 
to shortage of veterinary staff this work is likely to be restricted policy of Government and if the growing needs of the colonies are} was ap 
to only one or at most two examinations a year of the bulk of these to be fully satisfied the figure of 220 may well prove to be an the ide 
herds. At present a great deal remains to be done, for it has been underestimate. ‘The figures given below** showing the number off than 3 
estimated that there are in the country about 2} million dairy veterinary surgeons in Great Britain and certain foreign countries recall i 
cattle, or about 80 per cent. of the total, under no regular veter- in relation to the human and animal populations of the respective§ which 
inary supervision. The Government has, however, shown clearly countries are significant. graduat 
its intention that the veterinary surgeon shall be concerned in > Sie 
maintaining a satisfactory milk supply. It may be expected that the come it 
concern of the veterinarian in the production of meat and in its CHAPTER II: NUMBER, SIZE AND LOCATION the fin: 
control on the way to and at markets will be extended. There is. OF SCHOOLS three r 
the services the x mer 10. To provide for an annual output of 220 qualified persons it 
_ increasingly soug y owners of riding horses and sme has first to be decided whether this can be obtained by expanding why 
animals. . that at 
the four existing schools at London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
8. The majority of our veterinary witnesses accept the figure of is tablish on educati 
220, but some, notably the representatives of the Roval College of pro alien eS necessai 
Veterinary Surgeons. heitate to do “Thin estation seems to these four schools Liverpool has no margin for expan), th 
vent a ane nmment from carrying out its ae at x partly and the University authorities do not see their way to provide for should 
te the fear shat thet policy might result ina dhemasnnienin — in the present annual output of about 30. similar 
tion in the demand for the services of private practitioners, and The Glasgow premises are inadequate for the number of student conside: 
tly to the fear thet if th sensital ectiuiiinn of wnsettemel already there and we are not prepared to recommend the establish- all uni 
hifi ‘Now i 4 q ‘ment of a school at this centre on the scale and of the type of those Li 
and unqualified practitioners allowed to continue the musts at London and Edinburgh. For reasons explained later we recom- fF “er yas 
* In June, 1942, a scheme for the control of certain diseases of dairy stock mend that at Glasgow a veterinary school should be established pay 
was introduced under the auspices of the National Farmers’ Union and the by the University with an annual output of about 30 graduates. If. t 
Notional Vetesinary, and with some therefore, the existing schools are to meet the demand. this would 
Measures the quality of the Nation’ Milk Supply. July, 1943. involve the exvansion of the London and Edinburgh schools so 4 
(Cmd. 64 to produce between them 160 qualified persons annually. — In pay 
rated by 
** NUMBER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES teaching 
(Latest information supplied by the Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau) Camb 
agreeme 
scheme 
Great France Norway Nether- Denmark Czecho- Germany Belgium Switzer- made b 
Britain lands slovakia land very fer 
Surgeons 2,812 3,465 439 728 1,033 - 1,346 8,193 669 63 annually 
Surgeons per million popu- 82-5 143 278 x9 112-2 78 ffand the 
lation ob 
No. Vet 4 1 40 148 14° 1 191 
erinary Surgeons per ‘million larger oF 98°38 23 1 49 M.R.C.\ 
—_—F training 
cm... the United States of America there are, according to the — S. Book of Agriculture, 1942, ——- 12,000 veoetiosty surgeons, being 109 to every million of the _ t he 
population and 60 to every million of the larger domesticat: ly It must be ing t! figures with those of the Earopean countries § rina 
= vy» of the farm stock in the United States is kept under ranch conditions. It is emphasised i in the U.S. Book of Agriculture thet there is a great need for com have dis 
siderable extersion of the veterinary services there. ; initiating 
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other words these two schools would need to be responsible for the 
training between them of nearly 1,000 students. We are not with- 
out experience of conditions prevailing in the schools when an 
entry producing an annual total graduation of avproximately 200 
occurred: when we visited the schools in 1937 the number of 
students in the junior years was on this scale. Complaints of 
overcrowding were universal and in our opinion well founded, as 
not only were premises congested but the duplication of classes 
laid an excessive burden on the teaching staff. We are convinced 
that to require the London and Edinburgh schools to produce 160 
graduates annually would be a grave injustice to students and 
would sap the intellectual vitality of the teaching staff. In this 
view we are supported by the executive authorities and teaching 
staffs at these centres who consider that expansion on this scale 
would not be in the best interests of the students or the schools. 
We do not, however, desire to adhere to our previous recommenda- 
tion that the number of students at London and Edinburgh should 
be limited to 250 and 225 respectively, but suggest that these 
figures might reasonably be increased to, say, 325 and 275. If 
clinical training can for the most part be given at properly equipped 
field stations, a considerable relief would be afforded at the college 
premises, and the quality of the teaching would not be impaired, 
provided always that the necessary additions be made to the 
teaching staffs, especially in the junior ranks. The annual output 
ef the London and Edinburgh schools together would then be 
about 100 qualified persons. 

11. Provision would then remain to be made of new centres of 
instruction capable of turning out 60 graduates annually. For the 
reasons given in Chapter III we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that the new centres should be placed within universities. 
The Liverpool School is already so situated, and on the basis of 
experience gained there we have considered the general question 
of the most desirable size for a veterinary unit within a university. 
This problem we have examined from two points of view, firstly 
what is the size of unit which any particular university can accom- 
modate without dislocation of its organisation, and secondly, what 
is the size of unit which makes for the most efficient teaching? 
We have discussed this question with the authorities of four 
universities (Cambridge, Glasgow, Liverpool and Bristol)—univer- 
sities in which cenditions differ widely and where the annual total 
graduations in all subjects vary from about 1.500 to under 300. 
It is a striking fact that from whatever point of view the question 
was approached each university reached the same conclusion, that 
the ideal size of a veterinary unit should provide for not more 
than 30 graduates annually and possibly for as few as 25. We 
recall in this connection that the Utrecht School, the efficiency of 
which impressed us in 1937, had.an annual entry of 25 and a 
graduation of 20. , 

12. Taking then 30 students as a unit not too large to be wel- 
come in a university and one which can be efficiently handled in 
the final years, we reach the conclusion that, including Glasgow, 
three new university centres are required. Including Liverpool, 
therefore, there would be four university centres. 

We are satisfied, after consultation with the authorities concerned, 
that at the three new centres the establishment of veterinary 
education is dependent on the following conditions: (a) that the 
necessary financial assistance will be provided by the State; 
(b) that the degree in veterinary medicine given by the centre 
should be a registrable qualification, and (c) that the university 
should have control over the courses and examinations generally 
similar to that exercised in the case of medical degrees. We 
consider that these conditions are reasonable and should apply to 
all university schools of veterinary medicine. 

Liverpool—We may say at once that the development at Liver- 
pool since 1937 has been to us most satisfactory and helpful, and 
in our view every encouragement should be given to the University 


j} © Progress along its present lines. Geographically Liverpool is a 


most excellent centre for a veterinary school, adjacent as it is to the 
stock-carrying lands of Cheshire, Lancashire and North Wales, 
and to the horse and small-animal practices of the city, and sepa- 
rated by upwards of 200 miles from any other centre of veterinary 
teaching in Great Britain. 

Cambridge—The University authorities had already reached 
agreement with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on a 
scheme for veterinary training on a basis. of the recommendations 
made by us in 1938. This, in brief, involved the admission of 
very few students to the veterinary school, not more than ten 
annually, their pre-clinical work being undertaken at Cambridge 
and their clinical work elsewhere. A degree in arts would have 

obtained -on the basis of the University training and the 
M.R.C.V.S. diploma on the successful completion of the clinical 
training. It was not contemplated that Cambridge should under- 


take the complete training of a veterinarian or grant a degree in 
veterinary medicine. Since our sittings have been resumed we 
have discussed with the University authorities the possibility of 
initiating a larger scheme involving the establishment of a 30 


graduate unit in the University which would provide a complete 
course of training, pre-clinical and clinical. Allusion may here be 
made to a parallel sometimes drawn between veterinary and medical 
work. It is possible for a medical student to do his pre-clinical 
work in such a centre as Oxford or Cambridge and his clinical 
work in London or elsewhere, because the number of beds in the 
metropolitan or other hospitals far exceeds that necessary for the 
tuition of the medical students requiring clinical training there. 
In veterinary medicine the position is very different. While it 
would have been possible to have found accommodation and train- 
ing in clinical subjects for the ten Cambridge graduates annually 
envisaged under the original scheme, it would be impossible in 
existing establishments to accommodate the 30 now suggested, and 
for them a separate centre elsewhere would need to be established. 


We are encouraged to believe that the University authorities 
might be prepared to establish a school of veterinary medicine with 
an annual output of about 30 graduates and to propose the neces- 
sary change of Statute which would enable the University to grant 
a , ane in veterinary medicine subject to the conditions set out 
above. 

We regard the association of Cambridge with veterinary education 
as eminently desirable. The advantages are clear. Pre-clinical 
training in the University laboratories would be of the highest 
standard; veterinary students would benefit by association with 
other students with a great variety of outlook and especially with 
students of medicine and agriculture; the field station which would 
be established for clinical training would be within reach of large 
stock-breeding interests and, finally, there would be the advantage 
which cannot well be over-estimated in the touch which both 
clinical and pre-clinical training would. maintain with research in 
subjects of immediate interest, such as nutrition, genetics, animal 
pathology, veterinary physiology, etc., as well as the traditional 
research in other branches of science. We expect indeed that the 
Cambridge authorities may well consider it desirable to bring the 
veterinary school into close association with the veterinary and 
agricultural institutions already established at that centre. 

Glasgow.—In our previous report we found ourselves unable to 
recommend that assistance should be given from public funds to 
enable the Glasgow Veterinary College to continue on its existing 
basis, and to this recommendation we adhere. Our proposal then 
was that the College should be completely reorganised and rehoused, 
the University of Glasgow becoming responsible for the studies of 
the first three years, the subjects of the fourth and fifth years 
being taught under the direction of the Governors of the College 
in new buildings on the outskirts of the city, and we suggested the 
setting up of a Joint Board of Veterinary Studies composed of 
representatives of the University and the College. 

After further careful consideration and discussion we have 
reached the conclusion that the dual responsibility involved would 
not be in the best interests of veterinary education and that these 
would best be served by the establishment of a 30 graduate unit 
within the University. Subject to the conditions, the adoption of 
which we have recommended above, the University authorities are 
willing to undertake the sole responsibility for the whole training 
at Glasgow and we understand that there is a possibility of a scheme 
materialising which would have the effect of bringing agricultural 
and veterinary training into cldse relationship under the University. 
It would have the further advantage of enabling students of both 
subjects to live in close association during the later stages of their 
training. This would be an interesting experiment with possibly 
far-reaching effects on both forms of training. 

When we met the Governors of the College we were gratified 
to find an entire readiness on their part fo support, as they ex- 
pressed it, “the form of veterinary education which is found to 
be best for the profession and students and which will produce 
the types of qualified veterinarians so urgently required by the 
country.” We understand that an informal exchange of views 
has already taken place between officers of the University and of 
the College. We are hopeful that if our proposals are approved, 
these discussions proceeding on the basis of our recommendations 
may result in the formation of a comprehensive scheme whereby 
the scientific resources of the University and the goodwill and 
practical experience of the College and of the profession may be 
united in an effort further to develop veterinary education and 
research in the West. of Scotland. 

Bristol.—There remains one 30 graduate unit for which provi- 
sion has to be made. It has not been possible to find any univer- 
sity which possesses all the qualifications which we regard as ideal. 
These are, that it should be in close touch with the large and 
important grazing districts in the South West and West including 
Herefordshire and South Wales; that it should be able to acquire a 
satisfactory field station within easy reach of the university; that 
it should have suitable accommodation for the pre-clinical years; 
that it should have medical and agricultural schools of distinction; 
and that it should be remote from other schools. 
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Bristol most nearly approaches this ideal, the one desideratum 
lacking being a school of agriculture. The geographical position 
speaks for itself. The University authorities have expressed their 
willingness to establish a veterinary school on the conditions men- 
tioned above. The plans of the new building at Bristol which is 
in contemplation can without difficulty be revised so as to provide 
also for veterinary students, and an estate is available some 12 
miles from Bristol which, with the addition of a hostel for students, 
will provide an ideal field station. 

Localities other than those recommended have naturally been 
considered. Indeed, a deputation from the Welsh Council of 
Agriculture urged the establishment ot a veterinary school in 

jales. In examining this suggestion we regarded questions of 
sentiment as being outside our sphere and approached the matter 
from a purely objective standpoint. As it appeared that in any 
case students from North Wales would go to Liverpool, the sugges- 
tion involved South Wales and perhaps also Central Wales, and 
was rather that of founding a centre at Cardiff, where there is a 
medical school, than at Aberystwyth with its school of agriculture. 
The question therefore resolved itself into a comparison of the 
relative advantages of Cardiff and Bristol. An argument put for- 
ward by the deputation was that a Welsh student of restricted 
means could live more cheaply in Cardiff than in Bristol, which 
may be true. In our view, however, the question was which centre 
would best serve the area South and West of a line Aberystwyth- 
Worcester-Swindon-Weymouth, including, of course, Cornwall and 
Devon. We have no doubt that of the two centres Bristol would 
better serve this area and in fact is almost ideally situated for that 
purpose. We trust, however, that the research work in veterinary 
science already initiated at Bangor, Aberystwyth and Cardiff will 
be continued and extended. If further expansion in the supply 
of qualified veterinarians beyond the numbers now envisaged is 
found to be necessary we consider that the need should be met by 
the establishment of further teaching centres, and in that case Wales 
among other areas would have to be further considered. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
THE BADGER 


“In my country of birth, the Ukraine—an agricultural country 
par excellence—the badger from time immemorial was highly 
thought of and everything was done to help him to spread,” writes 
Dr. V. de Korostovetz in a recent issue of The Times. “ He 
destroyed varied forms of vermin, such as moles, serpents 
and wasps, and routed rabbits, and cases were reported of his 
battles to a bitter end with foxes. Usually the badger-earths were 
situated near chicken farms and never was there a case of his 
destroying poultry or eggs. Coming here and settling in this 
country in a rural district I was amazed to see the undeserved, 
cruel and unjust treatment of this ‘friend of the farmer’ (as he 
was called in our country). All the mischief done by the fox is 
put to his account and it seems that this derives from ignorance 
and prejudice. We Ukrainian farmers helped this friend, while here 
he is barred and cruelly destroyed as an enemy.” 


* * * * * 


EMACIATED ANIMALS FOR SLAUGHTER | 


A protest against the abnormal number of emaciated animals 
sent to Leighton Buzzard slaughterhouse was made by the Urban 
District Council recently, when the Public Health Committee 
recommended that the attention of the Ministry of Food should 
be called to the matter and that the slaughterhouse manager should 
be instructed to refuse to accept such animals unless they were 
delivered with a veterinary surgeon’s certificate. 


“ Proceedings ” of the Nutrition Society.—The Nutrition Society 
has issued Nos. 1 and 2 (double number) of Vol. 1 of its Proceed- 
ings, which are being published in order to record the papers and 
discussion at the scientific meetings of the Society in England 
and Scotland and to place these before as large a public as present 
circumstances will permit. The price per annual volume to 
subscribers who are not members of the Society is at present 25s. 
net and that of a double number 15s. For the time being two 
double numbers will constitute a volume. 

Institute for the Study of Animal Behaviour.—The following 
have been elected to membership: Professor D. B. Johnstone- 
Wallace, M.sc., N.D.D. (Cornell and Askham Bryan); H. W. Steele- 
Bodger, M.R.c.v.s. (Tamworth). Particulars of membership may 


be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Institute for the 
Study of Animal Behaviour, c/o Zoological Society of 
Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 
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THE LOVEDAY REPORT 


N the issue of April 22nd we published the summary of 

the second report of the Loveday Committee, and we 
propose to publish in this and succeeding issues the full 
text of the report. In view of the fundamental importance 
of the findings of the committee to the future of the pro- 
fession, it is hoped that every reader will give the matter 
the careful attention which it rightly deserves. The report 
has been placed before Parliament as a Command Paper 
and consequently presages legislation. 

The first chapter deals exclusively with the number of 
veterinary surgeons required during the next decade, sug- 
gesting that a substantial increase is needed. We must 
ask ourselves a series of questions before accepting or 
rejecting this point. Will the present gaps in our ranks 
be filled by the men demobilised from the armed forces ? 
Will the stated intention of the Government that post-war 
agriculture will be maintained at a reasonable level of 
prosperity be implemented ? Will the stimulus to disease 
control initiated largely by the N.V.M.A. demand a larger 
profession ? Will the Government take reasonable steps 
to control unqualified practice ? Would this be desirable 
in the public interest and is this the wish of the profession ’ 
Will the greater scope of veterinary science call for a 
greater number of academic workers from our ranks, and 
will there be a greater amount of milk and meat inspection 
done by veterinarians, who are so well qualified to under- 
take this work ? 

The second chapter, dealing with the number, size and 
location of schools, is naturally supplementary to the first. 

There will be considerable variation of opinios as to 
the most suitable size of teaching institutions. Again, 
their location will be somewhat controversial. Should 
they be situated in urban areas, where they are easily 
accessible and where plenty of clinical material of the 
small-animal and horse type abounds, or should they be 
in rural areas in closer contact with agriculture ? Have 
the claims of Wales for a college of its own been suff- 
ciently considered ? Or is Bristol a better choice for the 
reasons stated ? Is it desirable to open any new schools 
or to concentrate on the present number or even fewer 
schools ? And should the schools be located near univer- 
sity centres so that contacts with work in allied sciences 
can be established ? 

This report gives much food for thought, and these and 
many other aspects of it must be fully explained before 
any sound opinion can be reached. Hasty and rash judg- 
ment on this important matter may do untold harm, and 
it is the wish of the ‘‘ National ’’ to stimulate as much 
discussion as possible so that a mature judgment, represent- 
ing the views of the whole profession, may be formulated. 


WEEKLY WispoM 


Even in the most logical realms, it is insight that first arrives a@ 
what is new.—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
* * * * 
The stud goat scheme, the purpose of which is to improve the 
standard of milch goats kept by smallholders, cottagers and others, 
will be continued during the breeding season which will extend 
from September Ist, 1944, till the end of February, 1945. The stud 
goats used must have been entered, or be eligible for entry, in the 
British Goat Society’s Herd Book and must have been bred from 
milk producing stock. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Retained Foetal Bones in a Cow* 


D. A. LEMON, o.r.c.v.s. 
KERSEY, SUFFOLK 

Subject.—Friesian cow. 

History.—Believed to have aborted at about sixth month of 
pregnancy in September, 1943, and had passed an objectionable 
— from that time until I was consulted on January 26th, 
1944. 


Examination.—Rectal examination revealed the uterus, although 
. og contracted, packed tightly with bones. € OS was 
closed. 

Treatment.—January 26th. 25 mg. stilboestro! intramuscularly. 
January 30th. os was slightly open and one rib and one 
cranial bone were removed by rectal manipulation. 
boestrol given. 

February 2nd. The os was more open, allowing the passage of 
two fingers. All the bones except three were removed by rectal 
manipulation. 10 mg. stilboestrol given. 

February 6th. Two more bones were removed; the remaining 
one appeared to be penetrating the uterine mucosa. 

Observations.—When first seen the cow was emaciated and the 
back was arched. Some of the bones are missing and must have 
been passed before examination. The bones were quite clean 
when removed, all the soft tissues having decomposed and passed 
as discharge fgom September, 1943, to January, 1944. 

[In a subsequent communication Mr. Lemon states that the last 
bone (inferior maxilla) was removed on February 26th and the 
cow was in oestrus on March 2nd.] j 


* Communicated to the Bestern Counties ‘Division, N.V.M.A., 
68th Annual General Meeting, Norwich, February 23rd, 1944. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


AGRICULTURAL Livestock (NEGLECT AND CRUELTY) 


Sir A. BarLuie asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he is 
aware of the numerous cases of loss of animal stock by neglect 
and cruelty; and whether the war agricultural executive committees 
have the power in all cases where farmers have shown neglect 
which was punished by the courts of supervising all future control 
of stock of the farmers concerned. 

Mr. R. S. Hupson: No, Sir. I have no inférmation which sug- 
gests that cases of loss of livestock through cruelty or neglect are 
at all numerous. The powers enabling county war agricultural 
committees to exercise control over livestock kept on farms are 
designed to ensure the maintenance of efficient food production. 
The committees have no specific authority to deal with cases of 
cruelty or neglect of farm animals, but where wastage of food 
would result, action may be taken to regulate the numbers and 
classes of stock kept. If my hon. and gallant Friend has any cases 
— nature in mind and will send me particulars, I will look into 


PSITTACOSIS IN PIGEONS 


Introducing an abstract of a description of an outbreak of 
psittacosis in pigeons, involving the production of inclusion bodies, 
and transfer of the disease to man (Smadel, J. E.; Wall, M. J., and 
Gregg, A., J. exp. Med. 78. 189-204), the North American Veter- 
inarian observes that it is becoming increasingly evident that psitta- 
cosis is a more common human disease than was previously 
recognised. With this knowledge, it must be realised that there 
are other carriers of psittacine virus besides love birds and parrots. 
Smadel, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has 
found that at least one-fourth of a group of 45 persons with 
sporadic atypical. pneumonia were infected with strains of the 
virus of psittacosis and that the majority of these patients had 
direct or indirect contact with diseased pigeons. 


* * * 


Believed to be the oldest pony in Britain, a Shetland pony 
belonging to Mr. William L. Polson, of Brough, Whalsay, Shetland 
Isles, has died at the age of 58. 


* * * * * 


_Five calves have been born to a Shorthorn cow in the Mendip 
village of Chilcompton. 


10 mg. stil- 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. : 


Diary of Events 
May 22nd.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. Voting papers issued. 
May 26th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division, N.V.M.A.., 
at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 2.30 p.m. 
May 30th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. Last day for receipt of 
voting papers. 


May 3lst.—Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Practitioners at 

re Connaught Rooms, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
-15 p.m. 

June Ist.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, at the 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting, 10, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.1, 11.30 a.m. 

June 6th.—V.V.B.F. Annual General Meeting, 10, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.1, to follow above meeting. 

June 7th.—R.C.V.S, Committee Meetings. 

June 8th.—R.C.V.S, Council Meetings. 

June 27th.—R.C.V.S. Examinations begin (provisional date). 


* * ok * 


Register of Veterinary Surgeons 

The new edition of the Register for 1944 is now published and 
copies will be despatched to members who require them as soon 
as can be managed by the Registrar’s diminished staff. There 
were 4,123 names on the Register for 1943; 82 members have died 
during the year, and 184 new graduates have been admitted, making 
a net increase of 102, bringing the total up to 4,225. 

Complete lists are given in the appendices of Officers in the 
R.A.V.C., Officials of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Veterinary Officers in Municipal Services and in the Colonies, and 
the staff of the Veterinary Colleges, Research Institutions, etc. A 
new feature is a list of Veterinary Investigation Officers. 

* * * * 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY EXPERT WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Intimation has reached us that Major Grahame Williamson, 
O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., who towards the end of last year was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Frank Ware, C.1.E., F-R.C.V.S., as Animal 
Husbandry Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
India, on the completion of the latter’s term of service, has now 
taken up his work. Mr. Ware has accepted, on invitation, a new 
appointment as Director of Animal Husbandry, United Provinces. 

Qualifying from London in 1913, Major Williamson joined the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps and saw service during the 1914-18 
war, mainly in Mesopotamia, where he was in charge of the 
veterinary hospital at Baghdad. After that war, he served for a 
time at home, and then proceeded to India, where he was, among 
other appointments, veterinary officer in charge of the Remount 
Depot at Ahmednagar. Returning home again, he was placed in 
charge of the Veterinary School at Aldershot and edited, with 
remarkable success, the Journal of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps. In 1938 he decided to resign Army service, on curtailment 
of prospects within the R.A.V.C., and was appointed to fill the 
post of senior lecturer in the Dept. of Hygiene and Dietetics at 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, in which capacity 
he collaborated with his chief, Professor Linton, in the production 
of the latter’s recent edition of his text-book on Veterinary Nutrition 
and Dietetics. Within the sphere of his new appointment, Major 
Williamson will, however, have ample opportunity for the display of 
gifts of leadership such as those who have known him long have 
well perceived, bringing into play his extensive and intimate know- 
ledge of Eastern conditions. 

* * * 
PERSONAL 


Births —Crowuurst.—On May 10th, 1944, at. Maidstone, to 
Muriel (née Brightman), wife of F. A. Crowhurst, M.R.C.v.s.—a 
daughter (Nanette). 

Jones.—At Grosvenor Nursing Home, Wrexham, on May 3rd, 
1944, to Dorothy, wife of Stanley Jones, M.R.C.v.s., Chester Street, 
Mold, Flintshire—a daughter, Vermelle Elizabeth. 

MacIntyre.—On May 10th, in Scotland, to Jenette, wife of 
A. B. MacIntyre, M.R.C.V.S.—a son. 


° 


Colonial Veterinary Service Appointments.—The Colonial Office 
announces the promotion of Mr. W. B. C. Danks, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Officer, Kenya, to be Senior Veterinary Officer, and the 
appointment of Mr. P. J. Sheehy, M.R.c.v.S., as Veterinary Officer, 
Northern Rhodesia. . 
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Marriage.—E.tis—Timms.—On Easter Monday, at St. Cyngar 
Church, Llangefni, Anglesey, T. Hughes Ellis, m.r.c.v.s., to Phyllis 
Desborough Timms. 

R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


RicHARDSON, Thomas O., Blackpool. Graduated Edinburgh 


oon 23rd, 1895; Fellowship May 24th, 1901. Died April 28th, 


Woop, William A., c.B.£., M.A., Col. A.V.S. (retd.), Veterinary 
Research Laboratory, Pakenham, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
Graduated London, December 14th, 1894. Died May 6th, 1944; 
aged 72 years. 

It is with deep regret that we record above the death of Colonel 
Wood, which took place rather suddenly. A memoir will appear 
In our next issue. 

GENERAL OBITUARY 
Professor J. G. Duncan 


The Glasgow Veterinary College suffered a severe loss on May 
Ist, 1944, by the death of J. G. Duncan, a.r.7.c., F.1.c., Professor 
of a and Physics. A colleague sends us the following 
tribute : — 

“ Professor Duncan joined the College staff in September, 1920, 
and from that time until his death was an outstanding personality 
in the College. Students whom he passed through his hands 
carried with them throughout their college career, and into the 
profession, the memory of his dignified efficiency and his deep 
interest in each individual under his charge. Neither awe nor 
lofty dignity engendered the discipline he enjoyed, but rather a 
true appreciation of his sincere and brilliant teaching. It was a 
frequent happening that students, who had left chemistry many 
years before, returned to him with their worries, to seek his readilv 
given and sound advice. 

Although he had not a veterinary degree, he was keenly inter- 
ested in all things that had to do with the welfare of the profession. 
Indeed, when discussing with him some aspect of veterinary 
education, it was very difficult to realise that he was not one of 
ourselves. For a man of his years, his youthful appearance was 
a true indication of the freshness of his outlook. In conversation 
with him, one was constantly aware of his keen and unclouded 
foresight. 

Of his great work as lecturer to pharmacy students at the Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow, I can say little, but I know that the aspect 
of his sincere character which we at the Glasgow Veterinary College 
saw, was merely another reflection of the conscientiousness that 
was the mark of whatever he undertook. 

Always eager to oblige others cheerfully, his kindly ways and 
sterling character will long be remembered by his colleagues.” 

To Mrs. Duncan, his wife, we extend our heartfelt sympathy in 


her great loss. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: B.M.A. DRAFT 
STATEMENT ON POLICY 


In the course of a draft report (for presentation to the repre- 
sentative body) on the Government’s White Paper on a National 
Health Service, the Council of the British Medical Association 
state that the central administration arrangements proposed are 
unsatisfactory. The Minister of Health and his Ministry are 
still left responsible for a number of functions only remotely 
associated with health. The central body should be concerned 
with all civilian health and medical functions of central govern- 
ment, and exclusively with these. It should be advised by a statu- 
tory body predominantly medical in composition. Recommenda- 
tions are made with regard to local administration, the position of 
voluntary hospitals, and the terms and conditions of service of 
general practitioners. It is suggested that the establishment of 
health centres as a national policy should be preceded by a period 
of scientific trial and experiment. 


The report is described as a draft statement of policy, and it is 


intended that it should be the basis of discussion at meetings of 
the whole profession called by the divisions throughout the country. 
At such meetings, which will open to members and non- 
members of the association, local professional opinion on the draft 
report should be expressed in the form of resolutions and instruc- 
tions to representatives at the annual representative meeting on 
July 18th, 1944. 

At a Press conference the Chairman of the Council stated that 
the Council had expressed its approval of the general principles of 
the White Paper and welcomed the assurance that these principles 
would be adhered to. But promises and lip service were not 
enough. Many of the proposals in the White Paper, if implemented, 
would in actual practice inevitably destroy its own principles and 
the principles of the B.M.A. It was on these proposals that the 
Council had concentrated its criticism. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
naving received the approval of the N.V.M.A. ‘ 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in fi ing Saturday’s issue. 


A CLINICAL SOCIETY 


Sir,—The difficulty of obtaining sufficient clinical material for 
The Veterinary Record has, for long, been recognised, and so 
concerned has the Editorial Committee become over this serious 
matter that it recently appointed a sub-committee charged with the 
task of securing clinicals from every possible source. Since being 
asked to serve on this sub-committee I have ’given the matter 
considerable thought. I recalled that some three years ago I was 
invited by a local doctor to address a meeting of Hampstead 
medical practitioners on a subject of mutual interest. [Incident 
ally, I chose “ Diseases of animals communicable to man.”] About 
18 doctors were present, in the drawing room of one of their num- 
ber, and the discussion, over a cup of coffee, was most interesting 
and informative. 

This was a society of local practitioners, not officially recog- 
nised, but which met regularly every month to discuss purely 
clinical matters under a chairman appointed for the year. It has 
seemed quite clear, in recent years, that the formal meetings of 
Divisions of the “‘ National” are not conducive to the extraction 
from members of their clinical experiences and particular diffi- 
culties. People talk and fidgét, and there is often an atmosphere 
of anxiety to get on with the “ Paper” and catch a traimhome. .« 

Without any doubt whatever, there is a vast wealth of clinical 
material waiting to be tapped, and I firmly believe that if tackled 
in the friendly informal way—as outlined above—a complete re- 
versal of the present position could be effected. In conversation 
with several of my local colleagues I suggested we might organise 
a similar society, an idea which received immediate commendation; 
and even at this early juncture we are already seven strong. We 
shall probably meet at the premises of each one of us in turn, or 
may decide to adopt a hotel where accommodation would be pro- 
vided gratis for three hours once a month. There will be no fees 
or expenses, and no officers except a chairman for the year. Upon 
him would devolve the onus of apprising members of any contem- 
plated change of time or venue, should such arise. Otherwise there 
would be no correspondence. The paramount idea at these meet- 
ings will be to secure material, in some detail, for elaboration into 
clinical articles for publication. « 

The object of this note is to invite any practitigner who so 
cares to join our clinical society and attend the evening meetings 
which are sure to be interesting and instructive. It is a project 
which need not by any means be confined to London, or any area 
of it, but which could be adopted by groups of practitioners any- 
where in the country. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hamitton Kirk. 


N.V.M.A. LETHARGY IN REGARD TO THE 
LOVEDAY REPORT 


Sir,—During recent weeks I have scanned your columns anxiously 
but in vain for some indication that the N.V.M.A. is alive to the 
urgent situation created by the recommendations of the Loveday 
Committee, which constitute a senseless and gratuitous attack on 
the very foundations of our professional life. The Council of 
our Association is in possession of the clearest possible mandate 
from the last annual general meeting—and it is in duty bound—to 
concert effective measures of resistance to any attempt that may be 
made to whittle down the powers and privileges at present exer- 
cised by the R.C.V.S. Never has the policy of the Association 
been more clearly defined than it is on this particular issue and 
never has the need to give immediate effect to a policy been more 
urgent. In spite of this the Council has not yet been summoned 
to meet, and precious weeks have been allowed to slip while inertia 
has prevailed at Gordon Square. ; 

Hence the widespread anxiety abroad, of which Mr. _Bevan’s 
letter in your issue of May 13th is a timely reflection. His words 
should serve to stimulate all who wish to maintain our institutions 
in their full integrity to press hard for vigorous action now. It 
should be possible to devise ways and means of dispelling the 
lethargy which seems to be exercising so strong a hold at the 


present time. 


am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Fishponds, T. J. Boswortu. 
South Stoke, Reading. 

May 15th, 1944. 
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R.C.V.S. Council Election: 
Addresses of Candidates 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The existing ~ tense atmosphere which 
the controversy on veterinary education has created is an index 
of the vitality of the profession and of its enthusiasm—nay anxiety 
—for the future. 

The fear that we are about to lose much of the ground gained 
by our forbears is preventing many from taking a long-sighted 
view of veterinary education. That some eminent members of 
our profession have demanded a status quo is an indication of 
this disturbed state of mind. What was good for our grandfathers 
may not necessarily be good for their descendants, though much 
which has stood the test of time may well be worth keeping. 

The Loveday Report No. 2, whilst providing an excellent basis 
for discussion, has perhaps caused an all-too-rapid crystallisation 
of the views of members of the profession. There is much in it 
that is excellent and which reveals not only the farsightedness of 
the Committee, but shows that they had a deep and sympathetic 
concern for the future. 

There are both advantages and objections to be found in the 
recommendations, but to insist upon a rigid one-portal of entry 
at this stage would indeed be bad diplomacy. If the modifications 
suggested do, as I feel they do, strengthen the hand of the R.C.V.S., 
they should be accepted, at least in principle. By supporting a 
closer association with universities and a widening of our educa- 
— (and social) field we should be serving those who are to follow 
after. 
Reading. N. S. Barron. 

May, 


1944. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have had the honour to be nominated 
as a candidate for the Council of the R.C.V.S. If elected I will 
spare no effort to further the interests of the profession. 

While a believer in the closest collaboration with the universities, 
I am a wholehearted supporter of the one-portal system. As an 
old student of Liverpool and one who took considerable interest 
in university affairs, I see no reason why this collaboration with 
the universities is incompatible with the one-portal system. 

The professon must be master in its own house. 
Blandford, Dorset. 

May, 1944. 


F. Beckett. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I venture to eppeal to my professional 
brethren to support me with their votes at a time when grave 
issues confront us, when the one-portal system which alone can 
guarantee the maintenance of efficiency in our education is being 
assailed by powerful outside interests with the aid of a misguided 
few within our ranks. 

One sentence will suffice to make my position clear. I regard 
as my opponents in this election those individuals who voted last 
June in favour of the N.V.M.A. presenting certain evidence to the 
Loveday Committee though they were warned that it did not 
represent the views of the profession and who now, undeterred 
by the resounding defeat which they experienced at the annual 
general meeting last September, are seeking election to the Council, 
R.C.V.S., in order that they may breach the citadel from within. 
South Stoke, nr. Reading. T. J. Boswortu. 

May, 1944. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Having been nominated as a candidate 
for election to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, I am glad to take the opportunity afforded by the 
Record of stating very briefly my view on what may be termed the 
political aspect of veterinary education. 

Firstly, I should state that I am not seeking election as a repre- 
sentative of any special faction as, in my view, any attempt to 
develop one branch at the expense of another will result in benefit 
to neither. I do not believe that the present colleges and system 
produce only good practitioners, a very high standard has been 
reached in other branches. Members engaged in these branches 
have taken at least as great a part in raising the status and standards 
of the profession. 

Whilst I agree that the “‘one-portal” system has certain advantages 
and that the colleges have produced excellent results in the face 
of great difficulties, I am strongly of the opinion that many of 


these difficulties would be surmounted by a closer collaboration 
with the universities and, more important, I do not consider that, 
if this came about, the R.C.V.S. would lose its power as the govern- 
ing body of the profession. I cannot interpret the “ Second 
Loveday Report” as a sinister recommendation to filch from the 
veterinary profession its “ priceless heritage.” 

I think this would be an appropriate time for the profession to 
review its isolationist attitude in the matter of education and take 
its proper place as a real ally of the other great learned professions. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, A. D. J. BRENNAN. 

99, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
May, 1944. 


. . . 
To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,——Despite the many important problems 
with which our profession is now confronted, it would appear that 
candidates for the R.C.V.S. Council are asked to express their 
views on one matter only, namely, whether or not they wish to 
retain the existing “ one-portal system.” 

As I feel that no man can be expected to give an unqualified 
guarantee that, come what may, he will back it for better or worse, 
the only statement I can make is that I shall wholeheartedly strive 
for its retention provided that its retention does not prejudice, in 
any way, the future advancement of veterinary education. 

ere is a very large measure of agreement that our present 
methods of veterinary education are open to a great deal of improve- 
ment and that progress cannot be achieved without enlisting the 
co-operation of the universities. I believe something more than 
co-operation is necessary. Our future aim must be to secure the 
inclusion of our schools as separate faculties of veterinary medicine 
within the universities. This, not only so that they can participate 
in the facilities for educational progress and free and unfettered 
research which the universities of the future will have to offer, but 
so that we can secure for veterinary education its rightful status 
alongside other learned professions. 
Allerton, Liverpool. G. O. Davies. 

May, 1944. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— With many years of experience in veter- 
inary politics behind me, nine of them as a Councillor of the 
R.C.V.S., my aims in seeking to rejoin that body are simple and 
straightforw ard. 

1. To think and act without fear or favour of any party in an 
endeavour to 

2. Uphold and enhance the dignity, prestige and value of our 
profession by every means available. 

3. To suppress quackery and rigorously obstruct all attempts. 
from whatever source, at insidious invasion of our rights and 
privileges. 

4. Whilst welcoming any project for the furtherance of veterinary 
education and status, 

5. To retain at all costs our own examining body and our one 
portal of entry into the profession. 

I believe that these worthy aims and objects represent the 
consensus of veterinary opinion up and down the country and [ 
pledge myself to implement them, so far as I am able, should the 
electorate put me in the position to do so. 
Finchley Road, N.W.11. 

May, 1944. 


HAMILTON KIRK. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—In soliciting the votes of our members 
for my re-election to the Council of the R.C.V.S., I would earnestly 
ask that all members of the profession should give most careful 
consideration to the strength of our present constitution, which— 
if every member will use his vote—ensures for the profession that 
democratic ideal of “ government of the people by the people, for 
the people.” 

The Second Report of the Loveday Committee should be closely 
studied by all, as its findings, recommendations and implications 
may well have far-reaching effects, especially upon future entrants 
to the profession. Although I favour the system of university 
education, I am a wholehearted supporter of our one-portal system 
of entry, and of government by members only, duly elected by 
and responsible to the members for their acts. 

I see no reason why the veterinary schools should not have 
adequate financial support from the State, nor why this belated 
contribution should be dependent on the violation of our Acts and 
Charters, nor do I think that we shall be denied this overdue assist- 
ance, so long as the Council of the R.C.V.S, can speak with the 
weight of the whole of the profession behind it. 
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I fear that the weakest link in the profession is apathy, and am 
confident that if only every member will record his or her vote, a 
strong and representative Council will be well able to safeguard and 
advance our professional status arid interests, and our value to the 


_Nnation. 


Bamber Bridge, Preston. 
May, 1944. 


A. B. MatrTiInson. 


To THE FELLOws AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—In presenting myself for election to 
the Council of the Royal Cqllege of Veterinary Surgeons I solicit 
your support on three main grounds. 

Firstly, I am a general practitioner and derive my living solely 
from general practice. The representation of general practitioners 
on the Council is completely inadequate and when one compares 
the numbers of veterinary surgeons who earn their living as 
general -practitioners to the number engaged in other branches of 
professional activity, it is obvious that the general practitioners 
should have a very much larger representation on Council than 
they have done in the past. 

Secondly, I am a North Countryman and I appeal to my fellow 
Northerners for their support to obtain a better geographical 
representation. So often conditions in the Midlands, the South 
and the West are vastly different from those existing in the North, 
yet the views of those of us who work in the North of England 
and in Scotland are represented by a very tiny minority of the 
Council. I feel, therefore, that a very much stronger North 
Country representation should be encouraged. 

And lastly, the extremely controversial point of the one-portal 
system. Although the one-portal system has stood for one hundred 
years and in that time has raised the standard of the profession 
to the high level which it now holds, even so the general public 
still does not consider the profession a learned one, but is very 
much inclined to group its members with farriers and quacks. 
Therefore I am of the opinion that any steps which might be 
taken, such as a closer association with the universities, to increase 
our status in the eyes of the general public and the other learned 
professions, are steps in the right direction, but at the same time 
the Royal College must be the sole body to admit graduates to 
practice and must continue to exercise that complete control over 
= standard and behaviour of the graduate which they have always 

lone. 
Durham. Joun D. Peete. 
May, 1944. 


To THE FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Most practitioners wil! agree that in 
recent years there has been a marked progressive tendency in our 
work, more especially in the field of preventive medicine, with a 
consequent re-orientation of our daily activities. Such, changes 
must ultimately be reflected in the teaching methods of our 
schools—methods which, if they are to be carried out adequately, 
— receive far greater official financial support than is at present 
the case. 

The Loveday Committee suggests meeting the situation by giving 
power to at least four universities to train, examine and qualify 
veterinary practitioners. These proposals, if accepted, must 
inevitably lead to the sterilisation of the R.C.V.S. as we know it, 
and the control of the examination standards would pass to the 
university nominees. The Committee does, however, “ strongly 
urge” the universities “to include practising veterinarians among 
their external examiners in clinical subjects and to consult the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. in selecting such examiners ”! The 
Committee does not say what our well-established schools could 
and would do if given the necessary funds to acquire, equip and 
staff field stations instead of being ignored officially as has been 
the case for so many years. 

I ask for your support and, if elected, will work to the following 
principles : — 

1. Definite retention of the one-portal system. 

2. Strengthening of our schools by financial grants commensurate 
with the importance of their work to the welfare of agriculture. 

3. Every encouragement to closer co-operation with the various 
universities, especially with reference to post-graduate studies for 
those wishing to specialise. 

Sevenoaks. L. P. Puen. 

May, 1944. 


To THe FELLOws AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Through the courtesy of the Editorial 


Committee, I take the opportunity of very briefly stating my reasons 


for asking for your vote at the forthcoming election to the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. 

I have been a member of the Council since 1921, and during 
that time I have served on all standing Committees, and many Sub- 
committees, and have occupied the position of President, Vice- 
President and Treasurer. 

During the same period I was for three years President of the 
N.V.M.A. 

It has been my constant endeavour to help in the great advance- 
ment, both in education and other ways, that can justly be claimed 
by the profession, which, by its own unaided efforts, has. proved 
itself to be a great national economic factor. : 

I stand solidly for the maintenance of our birthright, the one- 
portal system, by which I mean that the profession through its 
Council shall be the sole body to grant the Diploma to practise, 
and that the Council shall remain the controlling body of the 
profession. 

Given the money, such as it is proposed by the Loveday Com- 
mittee shall be spent, the profession is, I feel confident, capable of 
carrying out all that is envisaged in that Committee’s report. 

have no objection to other scientific bodies granting degrees 
appertaining to veterinary science provided that these are approved 
by the Council of the R.C.V.S. and only granted to Ms.R.C.V.S. 

If elected I will endeavour to do my utmost in helping to further 
the advancement and interests of my profession which at long last 
is being recognised as a vital factor in the well-being of the nation. 
Maidenhead. P. J. Simpson. 

May, 1944. 


To tHE FELLows AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The vital question before the profession 
is the maintenance or otherwise of the one-portal system. For a 
hundred years the R.C.V.S. has had the duty of fixing the nature 
and extent of the examinations of persons desirous of becoming 
veterinary surgeons. It is now proposed that a number of univer- 
sities should institute courses of veterinary study and grant degrees 
in veterinary science, the holders of which the R.C.V.S. must 
register as M.R.C.V.S. 

This will be the main subject of debate both in the Council and 
in meetings of veterinary societies throughout the country. In 
seeking re-election to the Council after ten years’ service, I offer 
myself as one who, while fully appreciating the intrinsic value of 
a university education and extrinsic value of a university degree, 
is, nevertheless, convinced that the R.C.V.S. is the proper body to 
assess the standard of knowledge required to qualify a mari for the 
practice of veterinary medicine and surgery. Degrees should be 
available as academic distinctions, something more than the legal 
qualification for practice. 

It is alleged that the need for an increase in the number of 
practitioners is so great that more veterinary schools will have to 
be opened. No hasty steps should, however, be taken in this 
direction while the Government proposals on post-war agriculture 
are still so indefinite. 

Peterborough. W. K. Townson. 

May, 1944 


To tHE FELLows AND MEMBERS OF THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—With the approach of another election 
I wish to appeal to you for a renewal of your support. : 

Whilst fully aware of the advantages of university collaboration, 
I maintain that unless our one-portal system is retained in its 
present integrity in the case of any degree or diploma which con- 
fers on its holder the right to practise as a veterinary surgeon, 
disintegration and bureaucratic exploitation of our profession will 
follow. 

I am of the opinion that existing schools can provide any increase 
in our numbers demanded and can be enlarged and the staffs 
increased. Full use is not being made of those available, and the 
age limit for official work could be extended to the allotted span. 

If the revised Veterinary Surgeons Acts (Amendment) Bill meets 
with the approval of the majority on the Register, I will 
support it. 

May I reiterate what I stated in these columns on May +th, 

“Tt will be my aim on all occasions to further the best interests 
and the status of our profession in all its branches, and to _safe- 
guard its privileges. As in the past, I shall arrive at decisions 
which have to be taken, not from a personal angle, but from one 
which would be in accordance with the wishes of my electors.” _ 

I am prepared to answer any questions put to me. 

Winchester. J. F. D. Torr. 

May, 1944. 
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